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1 H E R E is a fmall number of people feat- 
•iercd here and there 
in the v/orld, of whom 
au- 
theiUick hiftory gives the following odd defcription : 


They partake of flefn and blood in common with 
the reft of mankind, and yet are not of i^is world, 
•but are born from above. 


Their members are morlified'-, yea, their bodies 
are dead, yet full of ///i, aflhnty^ alid vigour. 


Their///> is fupported hj fce'fng an objcO, which 
is ininfible, and which no man can fee and Ivvc 


They walk not by ftght, but ftill they walk iii the 
lighty and fee whither they go. 


There is in them more ccrt-efuUnefs than in other 
people, and yet they are careful for tiothing^ and caft 
all their cares upon another. 


Though they take no thought for tomorronv, yet they 
conftantly look forward, 
and diligently provide foi 
the time to ¿ome. 


While they rr.ifs arid dehy themfelves, they invari- 
ably purfue their own pleafure and intereft^ 
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Their converfatlon is nintkciit covetoufnefs, and vet 
they covet carmjliy the bcft things. 


They are content vrith fuch things as tliey have, 
and ilill ¿irilcnfjy reach after fome things, which they 
knve not. 


They are fo poort that they have nothir.gy and fo 
rich that they p f f t j s nil things. 


Though they are not their oivriy they 
fj-cenicu ; 
though Jcrvants to all men, they are free from ail, 
and under bondage to mne. 


They love their relatives, friends, and nciglibcurs, 
yea, all men as themfeives ; and yet hate futhev and 
mother, brethren and fillers, w ives and children. 


Though they are fubjecl to rulers, obey parents, 
and honor all men, yet they call no man their father^ 
or their mafier upon eartli, and will not be the/v- 
vants of men. 


They delight to be often alone^ and when they art 
ahne, then they are in the beft ctrnpuny^ and enjoj» 
the fweeteft communion. 


Though they have put away all bitternefs^ anger 
and malice^ there is in them, for this reafcn, the 
more indignationy the more revenge. 


They bear all things, but fght daily ; follow peac 
with all men, but contend earn^ly^ and are engugec! 
in a continual warfare. 


T h e y are iviihotit flrength, 
but can do all thiti^^^ 
and they are thenflrongefly when tliey are aveakejl. 


This feems perhaps a ftrange chara£ler, but it is 
a real one, and it is much to be wiihed it was more 
common 
when it is general, the world will be 


happy. 


ALAS ! my foul! thou pleafing tenant of the body, 
thoufeeling thing that art now deferting it! Whither 
art thou flying! To an unknown fcene! All trembling, 
fearful andpenfive! whatnowisWcome ofthyfornicr 
wit and humour ? Thou ilialt jeft and be gay no more. 
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íLíterarp amuicmeutö. 


lTh¿ following funimiry of Literary Informatlv-^n, ive 
•with plcafure infvrty not only to con vince its 
in^eniuiS 
author^ that his ßfigures 
upon the' Niglitingale, are 


trceived with candor, but to gratify our readcrSy 
luiih 
an ^^onc fight vie-iif* of tb^ various publicatií^í ivhich 
'^.vlU foon be iffuedfroni American prcjfs. 
If our p i- 
per he deficient in originality^ let thfc 
geniufftSy nvho 
condemn it on that account¡ impute the ]>lame to them^ 
¡elves.—We 
prefent them -with an 
**A!buni'—¿/"they 
rtfife to enrich its pages ivith their produclions^ \vc 
m:^ fill them luith exotic feleclions 


[FROM T H E FARMER'S WEEKLY MUSEUM.] 


M O N S I E U R Voiney, a late celebrated tra- 
veller through Syria, is now on a vifit to America ; 
and has addrefled a circular letter, in one of the pub- 
lic papers in Philadelphia, on tlie fyftem of winds. 
After dating that he had been for many years in the 
habit of colleding fails, tending to explain the ma- 
chanifm of winds on the globe, he wishes to afcer- 
tain, from Americans, the hillory of general and 
cuftomary currents of air and their geographic.il 
courfe. 
All perfons, interefted in this branch of 
fcience, are invited to tranfmit by the firft of 
De- 
cember 1796, anfwers to a feries of queüions pro- 
pofed by this learned and inquifitrve Frenchman. 
The Editor, wlio thinks with Mr. Volncy, that from 
fuch knowledge of the air currents, commerce, na- 
vigation and even huíbandry, might derive a new 
fource of indu^ion and bold calculation, carneftly 
wiihes, that men of philofophical rcfearch would 
give the folicited afliftance. 
The future volume of 
Voiney, on this curious fubjecl will be a valuable 
acceilionof fcience. 
No man who has pcvLifvil tliC 
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works of this traveller can doubt his abilities. 
Gx^- 
¿5//, comparing him witli Savary^ declares that he 
has been inJ}ruRe^i by the firft, and amufed by the 
fécond. 
Such high praife would not have been 
given raiTîly by an acute remarker, had it not been 
cleferved 
^The Philadelphia printers, always dil- 


tinguiilied for the luilreof their type, and the texture 
of their paper, have proceeded to the fécond num- 
ber of a fplendid national work, a Hot prefled B'lUe. 
—I'he hiitory of Conne£):icut, fo romantically re- 
lated by the lying Peters is undertaken by the Rev. 
Benjamin Trumbull, and will fhortly appear. 
A 
ftate fo refpeiStable for its republican virtues, and 
the ingenuity of its learned, as Connedticut, deferve« 
dignified defcription, and, from the well known a- 
bilities of the family, the name of Trumbull will be 
a fuificient voucher of the merits of the « Hiftory" 
în expeilancy—A " fyftem of the laws of Conne£li- 
cut," by Zepheniah Swift, Efq. has juft appeared, 
nnd is much admired by the profeflion. 
It would 
do good fervice to the law ftudents in Maflachufettt 
and Ne\\ -Hampihire, to undertake a work of the 
fame nature in thofe States. 
Tyros are now oblig- 
ed to wade through the " Serbonian bog !" of Ba- 
con, and perufe innum.erable pages of Britifh prece- 
dents, as foreign from the practice of our domeilic 
courts, as the Brehon code of the Irifn, or the tran- 
fa£lions of a Saxon Folkmoie !—Mr. Findley, a late 
member of Congrefs, has narrated the infurredion 
of the weftern counties. 
W e hope that the ilyle 
and moral of this work will equal Minot's, which, 
checked the fpirit of infurgency in Maflachufetts 
nearly as much as it was by the energy of Bowdoin 
and the arms of Lincoln.—MeiTrs. W m . Spotfwood 
and Jofeph Nancrede have iflued propofals, at Bof- 
ton, for publiihing by fubfcription two very valuable 
and novel works, " The Studies of Nature" by the 
celebrated St. Pierre, and " Zoonomia, or the hnvs 
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^f Orgnnkk Hff" by Dr. D:ii\v¡n, the Í\:ct r.ml PLl- 
l>{'.>pbcr. 
Il i.i ahr.cjíl ftipt IÍ'IUUJ . Lo rt-nuirk th;.c, 
from the known proítíiioriaí Í!!g«'iiiiity 
the prii:- 
ter, tiity vviil be cxecuttd iii ag'.Cíl llylc el" f^r/s 
iieatncfs. 
A pvoipt¿lus of tlit-Tj works, 
a ipr-- 
cimcn of their iiitciuUd type and 
cr may be fee:), 
by applying to tl 
publilLor of d;!-. p.^.pf r. 
Ckntlc- 
men would do wtll, no iei": as ratrioto tiuii feiioha s, 
to encourage corrccl yi'nwricvi.j cditicus of valuable 
books.—Several numbers ci a pc-vlcdieal \vo;k, in- 
titled " The Nightingale" Iiave appeared-at BGn;on. 
It is a literary paper and its pían refíü.bics ths 
" Bt-e,'' of Dr. Anderfon. Many of its departments 
are well filled, but there is a paucity cf criminal niat- 
ter, and the tritenefs cf the " iSeieclicrs/' ciFcrds 
veterans in literature. The coiidu^ors oi tl.is v,crk 
n-n.ú reeeive candidly the above and en.uing I'ii.ts. 
T o cnfure celcbrity, they mult endeavour to cieiivc 
their foreignniatterfronii(;;c^y¿,'Ví/Britií]:icurce.'<,they 
mull,at any rate, engage men in the front rank of lite- 
rature, and havenothingtodowiththe raw neis ard pe- 
dantry of Cambridge. Style has net been a Hrtie in- 
íeóted with 
Jlphcrñot iial foleelhr.sof tluit ftmir.a- 
rv. 
'i'he whipi: fvllabub of a Com7}ni:i:tir:c}:t day n~ay 
refrtih an en.ptv and heated crc ud, but i.-. k?aiheii by 
more corrcC^ taile. The gc(>d fenfc and judgment of 
its prefent irgenious editor l.ave fcareeiy preferred 
prats of the ^Maiiachuietts Maga:'.ine from, oblivion, 
for no otlier reafon than becaufe the mere and j'^jtive 
themes cf a College have crept into that literary 
vehicle.—Except the Nightingale, there is a woful 
lack cf brilliant ccmpcfiticr. at Boilon. 
The in- 
habitants cf that nurcLVunc place arc to eonííanily 
engaged in ga/ing at the rates of iniurance, cr the 
nianiftil cf a fliip's cargo, th.at they l.a\e ftw read- 
ing hcurs, and prefer a crowd on 'Chcngf 
to a 
lounge in the hbraiv. 
E K I S O O T has rctordcd tlic 
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cncourap:ement of letters in that boafted Port, which 
fays, " I fit a queen and there is none befide me." 
The author of a fmall, but invaluable narrative of 
the cor-lpiracy of Shays could not indemnify him- 
felf for the cxpcnfe of an impreilion, and the ele- 
gant Hiftorian of Hampiliire was obliged to print by 
peace meal ! Againft his ?iatalcity^ the writer of this 
article, will not lift a cenfuring voice. He is youn^, 
confequently raih ; perhaps partial. 
But pofceri- 
ty appreciate juftly, and pofterity will condemn 
that fupine indifference which negle£):s, and that 
criminal parfimony which rcfufes to reward a- 
bilities, like thofe of modeft Minot. 
Hardly will 
it be credited that the political ravings of the 
Chronicle compofe much of Boilon literature, and 
that a Belknap, Minot, Clarke, Gardiner, Elliot and 
Philenia will not write becaufe there are nons to 
read. 
It is a lofs to the republick of letters, it is 
treafon againft tafte to have fupprefled the energies 
of minds like thofe of the authors of the " Jacobiv.- 
iad," and « The Virtues of Nature." 


"They will not write,and more provoking ili!!, 


Yc Gods ! they will not write and Dunces will." 


FROM THE STUDIES OF 
NATURE, 


W H I L E fome Philofophers affign to every 
fpecics of dog a common origin, others afcribc a 
difference of origin to Man. 
Their fyflem is foun- 
'ded on the variety of fize and colour in the human 
fpecies j but neither colour, nor ftature, are diftind- 
ive chara£lers, in the judgment of all Naturalifts. 
According to them, colour is merely accidental ; 
fu perior llature only a greater expanfion of forms. 
Difference of fpecies arifes from the difference of 
proportions : Now this chara£lerizes that of dogs. 
The proportions Qf the human body no where vary. 
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The black colour, within the I'roplcs, is ilmpiy the 
ciTectoFthc heatof theSun, which tinges in proportion 
as he ripproaches the line. And it is, ns \vc iliall fee» 
op.e of the bleiTings of Nuture. 
His fize is invaria- 
bly the fame in every ug'.', and in all place?, not- 
wiihilandin^ the infliunce of food and climarc, by 
which other animals are fo powrerfuUy afiecl:cd. 
There are breeds of horfes and of black cattle, dou- 
blvi the fize the one of the otl-er, as any one may be 
convinced, by comparing the laige artillery horfes 
of Hoiilein, with the fmall poneys of Sardinia, no 
taller than fheep ; and the huge Flanders ox, v/ith 
the diminutive one of Bengal; but from the tallcil 
to the fliortcil of the human race, there is not, at 
moil, the ditTerence of a foot. 
Their ftatue is the 
fame, at this day, as it was in the time of the Egyp- 
tians ; and the fame at Archangel as in Africa, as 
i-; evident from the length of mummies, and that of 
the tombs of the ancient Indians, found in Siberia, 
along the banks of .he river Petzcra. 


The fomewhat contracled ftature of the Laplan- 
ders is to be imputed, I prefume, to their fedentary 
mode of living j for I have obferved, among our- 
felvcs, a fimilar contraction of fize inrpcrfons of cer- 
tain occupations, which require little exerciie. That 
of the Patagonians, on the 
contrary, 
is 
more 
expanded than that of the Laplanders, 
tliougli 
they inhabit a latitude as cold, from their greater 
difpofition to be moving about. 
The 
Laplander 
pafles the greater part of the year fhut up amidil his 
herds of rein-deer 
whereas the Patagcnian is per- 
petually a ftroller, for he lives entirely by hunting 
and 
fifhing. 
Befides, the firil travellers to whom wo 
are indebted for our knowledge of thefe two nations, 
have greatly exagerated the fmallncfs of the onc,and 
the magnitude of the other, becaufe they f iw thcL-ip- 
landers fquatted on the floor of their fmoky huts^ a n i 
the Patagonians in a pofition which magnific ¿every ol»- 
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namely, at a difianc^, on the fummit of tlidr 
rocky ihores, whitlicr they ilock asfoon as .x veflel ap- 
pears, and through the fogs which arc fo frequent 
in their climates, and which, it is well known 
t- 
ly increafe the apparent fize of all bodies, cfpccij ly 
wlien in the Horizon, by refracting the light wlicie- 
with they are furrounded. 


T h e Swedes and 
Norwegians, who inhabit lirrl- 
lar latitudes, in which the cold prevents, as it is .1- 
ledged, the expanfionof the human body, are ot Î'UJ 
fame ilature with the natives cf Senegal, where tlic 
heat, 
for 
the 
oppolite reafon, 
ought 
to 
favour 
growth ; and neither tlie one nor the other is îailcr 
tlian we are. 
Man, over the whole Globe, is at ùic 
centre of all magnitudes, of all movements, and 
all harmonies. 
His 
ftature, 
his limbs, his org in?; 
have proportions fo adjuiled to all the works of N:- 
turc, that ihc has rendered them invariable as th..;r 
combination. 
H e conllitutes himfelf alone, a gen .s 
which 
has neitlier clafs nor fpecies, dignilieJ, by 
v/3y of excellence, witli the title of Mankind. 


l i e forms a real family, all the members of wîiich 
a r j fcattered over the face of the Earth, to colled 
her prv>duclions, and are capable of maintaining i 
jnoil wonderful correfpondence, 
adapted to their 
nuituid necclhties. 
M a n has been, 
in every ap-, 
the friend of Man, not merely from the iiiterclls oi 
commerce, but by tlie more facred the more iiuni- 
foluble, bands of Humanity. Sages a p p e a r e d , two or 
three thoufand years ago, in tlie Eait, and their v. i:- 
dorn is now illuminating us at tlie 
remctcil verie 
of the V/ell. 
To-day, a favage is opprefild in ti e 
wilds of America ; he fends his arrow round from 
family to family, from nation to nation, and the 
ilame of war is kindled in the four quarters of the 
Globe. 
W e are all bondfmen for each other. 


W e 
ilaall frequently recur to this great truth, 
'which is the bafis of tlie morality of fubjc«Sl;i us wcil 
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as of Sovereigns. The happinefs of every indlviduat 
is att:ich€d to the happinefs of mankind. 
He is un- 
der obligation to exert himfelf for the general good, 
becaufe his own depends on it. 
But intereil is not 
the only motive which renders virtue a duty to him ; 
to Nature he is indebted for its fublimeil leflbns. 
r.iing born deflitute of inftin£l, he was laid under 
t'ic noceiTity of forming his intclle£l on her produc- 
tions. 
He could imagine nothing but after the 
models of every kind with which Ihe had prefented 
him. 
He was inilru£led in devifing and perfecting 
tJie mechanic Arts, from plans fuggeiled by the in- 
duilry of animals ; and ii> the liberal Arts and Sci- 
cnoes, after the model of Nature's own immediate 
harmonies and plans. 
T o her fublime ftudies he is 
indebted for a light which illu^minates no other ani- 
miil. 
Inilin£l difcovers to the animal it's neceihties 
only ; but Man alone, has raifed himfelf from the 
dark womb of profound ignorance, to the knowl- 
edge and belief of a GOD. 


(Original 
p o e t r p . 


BEAUrr—h 
POEM. 


T/FXIVERED AT CAMBRIDGEy 
ON T H E ANIVERSART 
COMMENCEMENTy 
JULY 2 0 , 1 7 9 6 . 


A , .S dijfTercnt manners fuît the differing dime, 
And faihion changes with the lapfe of time j 
So fickle tafte, no fteady l;iw can bind, 
And beauty varies with ihc varying mind. 


When great Eliza, Britain's ftcpter fway'd. 
And baffled Spain confefi d the warlike maid, 
The taper waift was beauty's faircft grace, 
And the neat coif imprifon'd half the face. 
'J'he cautious fair, left nature'B charm (hould m o T C > 
The wanton bofom to unhallowed love, 
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And the rude eye with guilty real polTcfs'd, 
Should gaze too fondly on the heaving breaft ; 
Conceal'd each grace u hich lawlefs paflion fired. 
And fweet temptation fick'ned and expired. 
Then modeft ftiffhcfs was the fair one's boaft, 
And flic was lovelier who conceal'd the moft 
Still with the age the heart congenial grew. 
By taile direilcd, and to fafliion true ; 
Still as refinement on the Bcfom ftoJe, 
The thought expanded and enlarged the foul, 
Beauty in ambufli, or in part difplay'd, 
Was magic ftili, and ftill the heart betray'd. 


Now, older grown, i d w th otir age more wif« 
We brook no more concealment or difguife; 
Laugh at the bluih and turn with carelefs fneer 
Should modeft virtue dare approach too near. 


Now other arts become the female's care« 
The waid, how ibort'ned, and the bread how bare. 
And we, fubmiiTive to the^rell plan'd latm 
Ado4lllbot beauties which 
Dcvei faw. 


The petit maitre with obfequious toil, 
Flatters his miArefs, and implores her fmile ; 
Of cach perfume invokes the balmy aid, 
And fighs bis ditty to her eye brow made. 


The well coin'd oath declares her moft divine,— 
Her ihape,the gra es, and her voice, the nine ; 
Her eye more piercing than the ihaft of Jove, 
Her mein more charming than the queen of love j 
While jufl: remov'd, the toilette's varied load, 
Had lent thofe charms which nature ne'er beftow'd, 
Here fair cofmetics pil'd in order lie. 
And murdered mice that died to grace the eye ; 
Here partes are ranged, nordo the colors fail. 
Which wake the bluflx, or bid the cheek grow pale. 


Dear, friendly Rouge, thy many virtues claim, 
A bard more noble to advance thy fame ; 
Thy charms unnumbered, and thy worth no left, 
The choiceft gift a female could poflefs. 


Without thine aid, how oft would vile difgracc 
At'.end the fallow, or the ircckled face ? 
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The antique maid would be conftncd to truth, 
Nor paint again her faded chcrk with youth: 
T h e fpolh of age would thcn.alafs, be ftcn, 
Nor winter's froft be decktd in vernal green. 
A thoufaod plagues would female power oppcie. 
And nature fometinies might berfelt diicloic. 
With their afljftance, fuch d t f c ^ s are fmall, 
Appear as beauties, or no fauhs at all. 
Tlie modeft fair can blufli, or fwooupi^lite, 
And with thy power convince us 
is white, 


Attrail t!ic eye, and cap'ivate tKc i')\il, 
V i t h honitniade graccs.and tlic charm llie ftule, 
Here nature claim-^ no iond maternal part, 
And beauty lives the fpuiious brat of art. 


T h e dark Cafrarian in fome lonely 
fliidc, 
5igtis for the beauties of hi^i fable roaid; 
In howling tone recounts htr iwatchlcfs grace. 
And all the cliarms which deck her ebon fa.e. 
A nofe, which proves that iiaturc fomttimes play'd. 
And lip^, which furc ftc laugh d at when fl.e made, 
A Inape, more hidtoub ihan the mid.ii^ht dreara, 
Or nurfc could form to Oill licr bantling's fcrcaoi, 
'I"o him are perfecl, and forever prove, 
T e richcft fources of the «-armtil love. 
H i r e beauty feems the confequcnce of evil. 
And in its iafliions apes our foe the devil. 


Aik the fage Chinrfe, where his beauties lie? 
T h e tooth dark coloured, and the lefTcned t y c j 
T h e foot, how pigniyed, and the hobling gait, 
^ n d in tlic gewgaws of Afiatic ilate. 


Loo'ic thro' creation, and at lail dcclare. 
That, w hat is beauty here, is odious there ; 
T h a t formal beauty is at bcft a name. 
It's father, cuflom. and caprice its dame ; 
T h a t , in the mind alone thofe beauti s grovv-, 
Which conqucr reafon, and true b'iis beftow. 


Too long the hrcafl which heaves inviii g hi¿h, 
The lip luxurious, or the wanton eye, 
H.ive proved too po'cnt fir tlie unikill'd boy, 
Auil cluiucd the allw'.'^ioi^s to force laughing toy. 
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O, may the mufe anticipate the hour, 
When nobly free from fiich fantaftic pow'r, 
The youih fliaJI figh.not for the ball room grace, 
Or the weak beautic» of a pretty face, 
Kor %vh n he loves, with curious eye fliall view, 
The mean attrai'Vions of a jiraceful flioe ; 
But aflc, if fenfc,\vith depth of judgment juin'd. 
Shine with ur.f.iding fplciuior on licrmind. 
W h ; n trifling beauties fnall not wake the fong. 
But pafs unnotiied e'en amiu the t h r o n g ; 
W l u n nobler charms fli:i!I ipurndegrading art, 
rcafon bow where love thall lead the heart. 


FOR T H E 
NIGHTINGALE. 


JMILSSJiS 
EDITORS, 


X D O N ' T l<,pow what to write about. When 
I take up my pen to lucubrate, fo many fvibjeds 
crowd before me at once, that I cannot niuke a 
choice if I were to die.—take then a mere faimgo 
of obfervations, fuggeiled by themes as tiicy rife be- 
fore me.— 


Imprimis.-—Virtue—^Who can behold, without 
loving licr —Her form is more graceful than an- 
cient poets could paint—her face, more beautiful 
than the ilar befp-ingled iky—her voice more melo- 
dious dlian the harmony of the ipheres. 


Female Envy—It is more venomous than the 
poifon of the rattle fnake—more falfe than mr-ny 
tongued Fame, and will exift, until merit aiul ele- 
gance arc buried in the ruins of creation. 


Male Envy—It preys upon real cxc< Hence like a 
book-worm upon the pages of a Robertfon. 
It» 
conftant employ is to undermine a fabric of Litera- 
ry or Political glory, and had ratheT be cruihcd ly 
the falling cdilice than dcfift from its bafe opera- 
tions. 


Candor—The mf>il benign of all the virtues; mcil 
implorci, molt adored, and fcidom feew. 


